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ADALY A > 


MI8S FIONA MACLEOD’S NEW BOOK, 
.HE DOMINION OF DREAMS. Cr. 8vo. 65 | 
the Bans Aether, 

GREEN FIRE. Cr. 8vo. 35. 62, : 


‘The style of Miss Macleod shows no falling off, and she is almost at her best in her descriptions o 


ature.—The Spectator. 
Miss Macleod has rarely poured herself out more fully in profuse strains of Celtic pros: thaninth: — 
Jeltic tale, which draws its inspirations from the remotely kindred districts of Britt ay and thi 


debrides,—Tihe Athenaeum. 
THE LAUGHTER OF PETERKIN. Tales of Celtic orld, 


By Frowa Mac eon, Illustrated by Sunpercanp Rottinson. 
Large Cr. 8vo. 65. 


The book is a fairy tale.—Athenaum, 
This book has so much charm of style and good writing that it will be ected read by mai) other t tha: 
the young folk for whom it is intended.— Black and White. sh | 


‘HE DARK WAY OF LOVE. By Cuarzes sorrir. 
Translated by E. Wincate Rinper. Cr. 8vo. 35.0% 

is translation, as one would expect from the author of ‘The Shadow of Arvor,’ is amiravly don. 
some liberties have been taken with the original, the gain to the English version is unqy«: ‘ivaable. * 


Literatu: 


e is a gravity, a — about this novel from the pen of Mr, le Goffie which makes |* : book to t 
ed by its reader . . Mrs. Rinder has done her work with peculiar success.—L it:« » World 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 
6s. each Volume. 


JEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. 


THE TRAGIC COMEDIAN::. 
EVAN HARRINGTON. 
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“LLONI. THE AMAZING MARRIAC 
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CROSSWAYS. LORD ORMONT AND HIS 
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THE SHAVING OF SHAG!" A" | 
SHORT STORIES. \\ 
AN ESSAY ON COMEDY. . 
POEMS. 2 vols. 


POEMS. By Georce MEREDITH. 65. 


tion of the Selected Poems, printed on f. ad-tad : 
“aner, 65. net. } 


‘us, Westminster. 
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THE FIRST ANNUAL VOLUME OF 


BELTAINE 


| An Occasional Publication. Numbers One, Two & Three, 1899-1900 


THE ORGAN OF THE IRISH LITERARY THEATRE 


EDITED BY W. B. YEATS_ 


j 


N OTE :—1n response to many requests for BELTAINE im a per- 
manent form, the Publishers now re-issue the first year’s Numbers 
in one Volume. The Numbers, in their original wra ppers, have 
been simply encased in boards, for preservation on the bookshelf, 


with no addition save that of a Table of Contents to Number One 
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Antient Concert Rooms 


BRUNSWICK STREET, DUBLIN. 


| THE 


IRISH LITERARY THEATRE 


¥ 
Under the auspices of the National Literary Soctety. 


May 8th . . THe Countess CaTHLEEN: 8.30. 
» oth. . . THe Heatner Pista: 


. THe Countess CATHLEEN: 3.0. 
THe Heatuer FIELD: 8.30. 


‘5, 12th . . THe Countess CaTHLEEN: 8.30. 


13th . . Tue 
| Countess CATHLEEN: 8.30. 


A Prologue by Mr. Lionel Fohnson will be spoken at the First Performance. 
General Manager... «ee Frorence Farr. 
Treasurer Mr. Epwarp Martyn. 
Stage Manager ... Mr. Ben Wepssrer. 
Assistant Stage Manager... Mr_ BRENDON STEWERT. 


Dresses and Wigs by NATHAN and CLARKSON. 


Herr Bast's ‘ Suite on Irish Airs’ (for String Quartet in 4 Moai a will be 
played before and between the acts each evening. 
Violin and harp: for incidental music. 
Artistes: Mr. P. Delany, M. lvors Cree, M. Grisard, Herr Bast, 
Miss Phyllis Paul (Harp). 
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‘The Countess Cathleen: 


‘I wished to be anathema for my brethren.’-—-St. Paut. 


A Miracle Play in Four Acts. 
By W. B. YEATS. 


First Demon ) (both disguised as. 


Second Demon J Merchants) 
Shemus Rua Peasant) 


Teig Rua ... re (his Son) 
Maire Rua ... cee (bis Wife) 
Aleel | Bard) 
Oona ... (Cathleen’s Nurse) 


Herdsman ... 
Gardener 

First Peasant 
Sheogue 
Peasant Woman 


Marcus St. JOHN. 


Mr. Trevor Lowe. 
Mr. VALENTINE GRACE. 
Master CHARLES SEFTON. 
Mapam_ San Caroto. 
Miss FLorence Farr. 
Miss Anna Maruer. 
Mr. HowMEs. 
Mr. Jack WILcox. 
Mr. 

Miss Dorotuy Pacer. 
Miss M. KE ty. 


Servant Mr. F. E. Witkinson. 
AND 
| The Countess Cathleen... Miss May Wuirtrty. 
_Acrs I. & IV.—Shemus Rua’s Cottage. \ 


- Acts II. & III.—Hall in the Castle of the Countess 
| Cathleen. 


(A few days are supposed to pass between the events of each Act.) 
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Docror DowLinc 


The Heather Field, 


SMUEXED 


A Play 1 in Three Acts. 


By EDWARD MARTYN. 


“Barry Ussuer (6 Landowner, Mr. Trevor Lowé. 


dent, Philosopher, etc.) 


Lorp SHRULE (a neighbouring Landowner) Mr. Marcus Sr. JoHN. 


Lapy SHRULE (Littan) (his Wife) Miss Anna MatTHER. 


CARDEN TYRRELL ... Mr. Tuomas KINGsTON. 


bis Wife 


Mrs. Grace TyrreELL Drsuowo)} Miss May Wuirry. 


{Kir (their Son, nine years old) Masten CHARLES SEFTON, 


Scholar of Trinity 


| MILeEs Dublin, Mr. J. Wiicox. 


brother of Carden 
Mr. 


(Physicians) 
Doctor RocHE | Mr. F. E. Witkinson. 


(T he action takes place aboay the year 1890 in Carden Tyrrell’s house on the — 
| west coast of Ireland.) — 


Acts I. & II. describe events of consecutive days in the 
Autumn. | 


Act III. describes events of the following Spring. 
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The Money for the Irish Literary Theatre was privately guaraniee 
by the following :— 


Rt. Hon. W. E. H. Lecxy 
Marguis oF DuFFERIN AND AVA 
Dovcias Hype, Esa., LL.D. 
Lorp CasTLETOWN © 
Georce Correy, 

Lorp Morris 

Hon. Martin Morris 
Lapy GREGORY > 

Joun O'Leary 

Miss Maup Gonne 

Sir THomas Morretr 
Hon. Emity Law tess 
Epwarp Gwynne, F.T.C.D. 
Miss Jane Bartow 

Rr. Hon. C. T. Repincton > 
CounT DE BasTEROT 

Miss Marcaret STOKES 
Sir Peter O'BRIEN 

T. Lyster 

Sir F. W. Burton 

DucueEss or St. ALBANS 
VISCOUNTESS DE VEscI 
Joun Ditton, M.P. 

Tue MacDermor, Q.C., 
O’BRIEN 


James McLoone 


Lapy ConsTaNcE LESLIE 

Jupce Bonp | 
Lorp ARDILAUN 


Lapy ARDILAUN 


Viscount GouGH 


Rev. J. Manarry, LL.D. | 
Rr. Hon. Horace PLunketr 
Lorp PLUNKET | 
W. P. Coyne, F.R.U.I. | 
J. G. Barton. | 


Mrs. Ross or BLADENSBERG 
Joun Repmonp, M.P. 


EarRL or WESTMEATH 


Mrs. FitzGeRaLpD | 
Miss C. Gore Bootu 
Miss Frora SHaw 
Miss OLDHAM 
GEORGE RussELL j 


Joun Ecuiinton 
Dr. Kenny 


T. Hearty, M.P. 
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Prologue. 


HE May fire once on every dreaming hill 
All the fair land with burning bloom would fill : 
_ All the fair land, at visionary night, 
Gave loving glory to the Lord: of Light. 


Have we no leaping flames of Beltaine praise 


To kindle in the joyous ancient ways ; 


No fire of song, of vision, of white dream, 

Fit for the Master of the Heavenly Gleam ; 

For him who first made Ireland move in chime, 
Musical from the misty dawn of time? 


Ah, yes: for sacrifice this night we bring 
The passion of a lost soul’s triumphing : 

All rich with faery airs that, wandering long 
Uncaught, here gather into Irish song ; 

Sweet as the old remembering winds that wail 
From hill to hill of gracious Inisfail ; 

Sad as the unforgetting winds that pass 

Over her children in her holy grass 

At home, and sleeping well upon her breast, 
Where snowy Déirdre and her sorrows rest. 


Another tale we tell you: how a man, 

Filled with high dreams, his race of longing ran, 

Haunted by fair and siftinteen desire ; | 

Whose life was music, yet a wounding fire. 

Stern is the story: welcome it no less, 

Aching and lofty in its loveliness. 

Come, then, and keep with us an Irish feast, 

Wherein the Lord of Light and Song is priest ; 

Now, at this opening of the gentle May, 

Watch warring passions at their storm and play ; | 

Wrought with the flaming ecstasy of art, a 

Sprung from the dreaming of an Irish heart. | 
LionEL JOHNSON. 
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Plans and Methods. 


ORWAY has a great and successful school of contemporary 
drama, which grew out of a national literary movement very’ 
similar to that now going on in Ireland. Everywhere critics 

and writers, who wish for something better than the ordinary play — - 

commerce, turn to Norway for an example and an inspiration. Spain| 

and Germany, indeed,ethough they have a taste for bad dramatists, which ) 

Norway has not, have good dramatists, whom they admire. Elsewhere | ¢ 

one finds the literary drama alone, when some great work, old enough 

to be a national superstition, is revived, with scenery and costumes so! 
elaborate that nobody need listen to the words unless he likes ; ; and in > 
little and inexpensive theatres, which associations of men of letters hire 
from time to time that they may see upon the stage the plays of 

Henrik Ibsen, Maurice Maeterlink, Gerard Hauptmann, Jose Eche- 

geray, or some less famous dranuitist who has written, in the only way 

literature can be written, to express a dream which has taken possession =, 
of his mind. These associations, the Theatre Libreand the Independent = = 

Theatre especially, in the face of violent opposition, have trained actors 

who have become fanious, and have had a powerful influence even 

upon those plays which are written to please as many people a as possifie, | 
that they may make as much money as possible. | 


* 


The Irish Literary Theatre will attempt to do in Dublin something » 
of what has been done in London and Paris; and, if it has even a small . 
welcome, it will produce, somewhere about the old festival of Beltaine, 
at the beginning of every spring, a play founded upon an Irish subject. 
The plays will differ from those produced by associations of men of) 
letters in London and in Paris, because times have changed, and because} 
the intellect of Ireland is romantic and spiritual rather than scientific! 
and analytical, but they will have as little of a commercial ambition.) — 


w 
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Their writers will appeal to that fimjesd public which gives under- 
standing, and not to that unlimited public which gives wealth ; and if 
| they interest those among their audience who keep in their memories 
"the songs of Callanan and Walsh, or old Irish legends, or who love 

the good books of any _— they will not mind greatly if others 
_are bored. 


| The Committee think of producing in 1900 Denis Florence 

acCarthy’s translation of Calderon's St. Patrick's Purgatory, a play 

about the conversion of Ireland. Miss Fiona Macleod has written, or 

“s writing, three plays, The Hour of Beauty, Fand and Cuchullain, and 

_The Tanist, an Irish historical play, and Mr. Standish O’Grady has 

promised an Irish historical play. Others, too, have written or are 
~ Ywriting plays, so that there will be no lack of work to select from. 


es n all or almost all cases the plays must be published before they are 
cted, and no play will be produced which could not hope to succeed 
Sa book. 
* * 


In a play lilee Mr. Martyrs, where everything is subordinate 
the central idea, and the dialogues as much like the dialogues of 
ar life as possible, the slightest exaggeration of detail, or effort to 
ake points where points were -not intended, becomes an insincerity. 
An endeavour has therefore been made to have it acted as simply 
and quietly as possible. ‘The chief endeavour with Mr. Yeats’ play 
| has been to get it spoken with some sense of rhythm. 
| 
| 


The two lyrics, which we e print on a later page, are not sung, but 

“spoken, or rather chanted, to music, as the old poems were probably 
chanted by bards and rhapsodists. Even when the words of a song, 

| sung in the ordinary way, are heard at all, their own proper rhythm 

_ and emphasis are lost, or partly lost, in the rhythm and emphasis of 

| the music. A lyric which is spoken or chanted to music should, 

_ upon the other hand, reveal its meaning, and its rhythm so become 
ee indissoluble in’ the memory. The speaking of a whether: to 
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music or not, is, however, so perfectly among the lost arts that it will 
take a long time before our actors, no matter how willing, will be 
able to forget the ordinary methods of the stage or to perfect a new - 
method. | 


* 
* * 


Mr. Johnson, in the interpretative argument which he has written 
for The Countess Cathleen, places the events it describes in the six- 
teenth century. So Mr. Yeats originally wrote, but he has since | 
written that he tried to suggest throughout the play that period, made 
out of many periods, in which the events in the folk-tales have | 
happened. ‘The play is not historic, but symbolic, and has as little to’ 
do with any definite place and time as an auto by Calderon. One | fn: 
should look for the Countess Cathleen and the peasants and the | t 
demons not in history, but, as Mr. Johnson has done, in one’s own |” 
heart; and such costumes and scenery have been selected as will 
preserve the indefinite. 


* 
* | 


There are many allusions in The Countess Cathleen to old Celtic | | 
legends. Usheen, or Oisin, was a legendary poet who journeyed t oa 
the Land of Youth with Niam, an immortal woman. dene, o 
Etain, was a legendary queen who left the world and found 
immortal husband. F ergus was the poet of the Red Branch cycle of —° 
legends, as Oisin was of the Fenian cycle. He was the King o , i: 
Uladh, but, as the legend was shaped by Ferguson, whom Mr. Yeats { 
has followed in his lyric, he gave up his throne that he might live at 
peace, hunting in the woods. ‘The Shee,’ ‘ The Sheogues,’ ‘ The 
Danaan Nations, ‘The People of the Raths’ are different names for . 
the faéry people, the great gods of an earlier time. A Thivish isa ee 
ghost, a wandering and earthbound spirit. A Sowlth is. a misshapen 4 
or shapeless spirit, sometimes identified with the Jack o Lanthorn. | 
‘Barach the traitor’ was the man who made the feast for Fergus | 
that the sons of Usna might lack his protection. The Clan Cailitin |_ 
was a family of wizards among the troops of Maive, who at last | 
brought about the death of Cuchullain, ‘Sualtam’s and old Dectera’s | 
child.” ‘The great king’ who ‘ killed Naisi and broke Deirdre’s — 
heart,’ was, of course, Concobar. Orchil was a Celtic goddess, = 
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bi is always imagined as a kind of Lilith in Mr. Yeats’ poetry. 
The bright spear’ which Aleel sees in his frenzy driven through 
he eye of Balor, the old Celtic divinity of cold and darkness, is, ot 
jours the spear flung by Lug, the god of warmth and light 
nd order. The battle of Moytura was to the old Celts the battle 
in which the gods of light and life overcame the gods of cold and 
arkness and chaos. It is necessary to explain these things, as the 
Id Irish mythology is still imperfectly known in modern Ireland. 


* * 


~ If any money is made by the pertormances it will be paid into the 
funds of the National Literary Society, to go towards the expenses of 
the Irish Literary Theatre in future years. | 
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The Countess Cathleen. be. | ; 


HE Countess Cathleen is a play in four acts, and the date of 1 
/ story is the later part of the sixteenth century: its heroine i 
the Countess, a lady who is lord over many followers and 
tenants. A famine is in the land: such a famine as that described by 
Spenser, a famine of so agonising an intensity that men and women go 
mad with suffering, lose their sense of natural and religious obligation, __ 
are ready to do and to dare all things to escape their torments. Two 8 "— 
evil spirits, in the guise of rich merchants, come to buy the souls of. 
the despairing people: the dread traffic goes briskly forward. The 
efforts of the Countess to stay the famine and save the people are 
frustrated by the demons: one hope remains. She will sell her pure 
soul—very precious in God's sight, and therefore in the devil’s—in | 
exchange for the souls of her people already bought, and for money 
enough to buy them food. It is done: she makes, like Iphigenia, 
but in a loftier way, the sacrifice of herself. The souls of her people — 
are redeemed from eternal death, their bodies relieved from the pangs 
of starvation. She dies, the saint self-doomed, with broken heart :, 
angels descend from God to take her soul to the Heaven, which is herff 
reward for so supreme a loving sacrifice. The four acts are simple ; 
the play moves with a plain impulse. ‘There is no complexity, 
whether of facts or motives; it is, in truth, a narrative in. dramatio 
form and a lyrical setting. We are not shown, but left to imagine, 
Cathleen’s spiritual struggle : we are but shown her passionate, pitying 
love for her people. ‘They, in the irresponsible frenzy of suffering, 
are bartering their immortal souls for relief from temporal agony : she 
has an heroic love so strong that she accepts, in the sight of God, the 
loss of her own soul, as a simple, sad act of self-sacrifice. The 
spiritual entanglement, the estimation of motives, the casuistry, 
unemphasised in the play itself, are present, as it were, in the minds — 
of God, His saints and angels. It is the quite obvious, simple facts, 
that the play sets before us: how ¢his was done, and that. Yet we 
never lose sight of the spiritual side of things: the dark, gross vapours , 
| 


‘the rotting woods and marshes, poisonous and pestilent, are as the 
“umes and clouds of evil and sin: the purity and sincerity of Cathleen 
re as the spiritual brightness of faith and grace themselves. The 
lay, with all its romantic strangeness, is finely and firmly upon the 
ide of the higher life: the story of one who would lay down her life, 
ot temporal but eternal, for her friends, by a divine excess of charity. 
At is full y imagination, humour, technical beauty ; but the deepest 
mpression upon the mind is this, that it tells a triumph of innocence, 
heady to endure all things, over the malicious cunning of evil. 


LIoNEL JOHNSON. 


The Heather Field. 


(ARDEN TYRRELL is a man whose dreams are in <a 
with reality. He might have lived in some quiet library 
some dim museum, happy in antiquarian research, but attracted 

by her beauty he marries a narrow-minded conventional woman of the 

world, and his dreams, instead of being expended in art, turn to the 
reclamation of the Heather Field. Mortgage after mortgage is placed 
upon the property, and the future of his wife and child 1s compromised. 

The play resolves itself into a duel between husband and wife, and one 


of its merits is that, although all right and good sense are on the wife's . 
side, the sympathy is always with Carden; -We forget the ruin he is 
bringing on his family, and we love him for his dreams, for his dreams - 


are the eternal aspiration of man for the ideal. He hears voices, 
magical voices, on the mountain-side, and in his heart the sound of a 
silver harp-string.. 


The Heather F saa is the symbol of his incurable nature ; dhe. ae 
eyer its circumstances, it will seek its destiny out and find it; and with - 
the flowering of the Heather Field, Carden passes quietly over the . 
border-land. The years, with all their hideous realities, fall behind | 


him; wife, domestic misfortunes and middle age, all that has been done 
becomes undone ; his wife becomes Miss Desmond; his little son, Kit, 
becomes his brother Miles ; Carden is young again and he babbles of 


the rainbow, of the Rhine, the gold of the Rhine and its legends; he 


attains his lost youth, the soft scent and colour of the spring mornings, 
the green leaf, and the meadow starred with daffodils. 


‘It is always morning now for me,’ he exclaims. The others 


watch him, baffled and unhappy—they are still involved in the cruel 
coil of reality which he has shaken off—and he leads the child to see 
the rainbow, ‘that mystic highway of man’s speechless longings.’ 


GEORGE Moore. 


(Reprinted from the introduction to ‘ The Heather Field.’) 
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Lyric in First Act of Countess Cathleen. 


/ JFMPETUOUS heart, be still, be still ; 
‘Your sorrowful love may never be ‘told ; 
_ Cover it up with a lonely tune. 
‘He who could bend all things to His will 
Has covered the door of the infinite fold 
With the pale stars and the wandering moon. 


in Second Act of Countess Cathleen. 


HO will go drive with Fergus now, 
And pierce the deep wood’s woven shade, 


And dance upon the level shore? 
Young man lift up your russet brow, 
And lift your tender eyelids, maid, 
And brood on hopes and fears no more. 


And no more turn aside and’ brood 
Upon Love's bitter mystery ; 
Fergus rules the brazen cars, 
_ And rules the shadows of the wood 
And the white breast of the dim sea 
And all dishevelled wandering stars. 


| 
| 
| 
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The Scandinavian Dramatists. 


JAD any one, half a century ago, undertaken to draw up a list 
of contemporary masterpieces of drama which possessed 
European vogue, his task would have soon been despatched 

The theatre was everywhere sufficiently prolific of new things; bu 
those who supplied them were either, like Scribe and Augier, accom 
plished playwrights whose work passed current everywhere by virtue 


in the main, of clever technique ; or, like Halm and ontiers o me 


of genius, whose masterpieces scarcely passed the frontiers 
own land; or else, like our own Taylors and Lyttons and Bouci 
caults, they united with the restricted reputations of the one class 
the restricted merits of the other. If things are otherwise to-day, 1 
there exists in several countries the nucleus of a drama of first-rat 
significance, captivating in the study and alluring on the stage, it 1 
largely through a combination of fortunate circumstances in a singl 
remote and thinly peopled province of the European republic of letters 
Norway has led the way among the nations in acquiring possession o 
a living drama of classical rank as literature, for which the barriers o 
language and race have ceased to exist. | | 

The extraordinary vogue of the Norwegian drama must 
attributed mainly to the simple fact that a dramatist of extraordinar 
power happened to be born in Norway. But Ibsen grew up in th 
midst of a great national revival, whose currents did not, indeed 
determine his goal in art, but undoubtedly affected the path by whicl 
he reached it. ‘The National movement of Norway, which culminat 
in the twenty years, 1840—6c, was not without its elements of fatuit 
and extravagance ; but, on the whole, it was distinguished amo 
many similar movements elsewhere by the sterling quality of the me 
who proclaimed it, and by the wealth and brilliance of the literary 
heritage it disclosed. When young Bohemia, about the same tim | 
vowed to revive the old Czechish literature, it was met by t 


unlucky discovery that there was next to rio old Czechish literature to | 


revive ; and much forging of ancient manuscripts was requisite befo 
te 


€ 

i 

| 

‘ 
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the National revival could goon, The modern Scandinavian, like the 
modern Celt, has no need of such expedients. He was the inheritor 
of a magnificent original literature, the independent product of his 
wn mountain dales and storm-swept islands—mighty songs of gods 
and heroes in verse, like the swinging of battle-axes and the crash of’ 
ailed hands; and epic tales, full of the stuff of which drama is made, 
n prose naturally great and noble, at once massive and flexible, austere 
d naive. Then there were a host of later ballads of war and love— 
hose Kempeviser which the author of Lavengro vainly proffered in 
ranslation to London publishers, and which the finest of English 
ballads do not surpass. And every dale had its rich folk-lore, its 
legends of fancy, its implicit poetry of rite and custom, of phrase and 
proverb. Indeed, almost all that was most specifically ‘national’ in 
ea was to be found in the keeping of the peasant, garnered up in 
the treasure-house of his habits and his talk, or embodied with peculiar 
energy and directness in his character. Hence the cult‘ of old Norway 
was, at the same time, a cult of the peasant; the two enthusiasms fed 
and illuminated each other; the mighty peasants of the sagas grew 
ore life-like and familiar in the light of modern dalesfolk, and the 
ineteenth-century Thorstens and Halstads acquired a halo of romance 
om their associations with the Egils and the Karstens of old. From 
such current sprang, immediately, the epoch-making early novels of 
jornson—Synnove Solbakken, Arne, and the rest ; somewhat less 
irectly, his first drama, Between the Battles (1856), and the first 
lays of lbsen on the national history and legend, Lady Inger of 
straat (1855), and The Warriors at Helgeland (1858). With 
hese proverbial pieces, followed a few years later by the still greater 
retenders, the national drama of Norway definitely asserted itself. 
Not that Bjornson and Ibsen were by any means the first to 
exploit in drama either the heroic past of Scandinavia or its picturesque 
present. The romantic poets of Denmark had, for a generation, — 
excelled in weaving, from the rude materials of tradition and the sober 
prose of actuality, literary dramas of singular beauty and charm. The 
Norse tragedies of Oehlenschlager—a disciple and follower of Goethe 
—still impress us by the eloquent pathos of their melodious and 
resonant blank verse; the peasant plays of Henrick Hertz (Svend 
Dyrings Hus, 1846), by the classic grace communicated to the popular ' 
ballad measure. In.Denmark, as elsewhere, the poets of Romanticism, 
while loudly proclaiming the supreme poetic worth of the old-world 
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legends they exhumed, were rarely great and strong enough to be tru¢ 
to the spirit of that poety, but invested it, half instinctively, with 2 
somewhat inferior glamour of extraneous sentiment and elegance, 


which certainly had the effect of commending the new treasures mor 
swiftly to the palate of a polite and cultivated public, but also th 
other less agreeable effect of consigning these persuasive and insinuatin 
mediators, after a few years, to an upper shelf, where they were rarel 
disturbed. This is the fate of Oehlenschlager’s dramas ; it threaten 
to be the fate of Scott’s metrical romances. But at the time of Ibsen’ 
début the Copenhagen stage was absolutely impervious to any mo 
primitive note. Copenhagen was courtly and cosmopolitan ; standing 
at the European portal of the Scandinavian world, it indulged its 
Scandinavian predilections and affinities only on condition of their 
conforming to the accents and costume of civilisation, In the 
Norwegian capital these dispositions were by no means absent, but 
they were held in check by a powerful and growing Nationalist party, 
Among the conservative and official classes Danish taste reigned 
supreme, and it was powerfully enforced by the stage—the single 
theatre being entirely under Danish control, and as inaccessible t 
unconventional novelty as that of Copenhagen itself. It was not a 
Christiania, but in the remote West, at Bergen, that the Nation 
movement in drama won its first triumph. In his pathetic novel Gz 
(Married) Kjelland has given a striking picture of the ferment o 
enthusiasm which, in the fifties and sixties, made the busy Wester 
capital the focus of all that was ‘ Norse-norse.’ Jt was here that, i 
1851, Henrik Ibsen, aged twenty-three, was appointed stage-manag 
of the recently established National Theatre, at a salary of some 60/. 
year. There he remained until 1857. The most patriotic of manage 


could not then have kept a theatre going on purely Norse diet ; and > 


the 500 plays which Ibsen brought upon the Bergen stage included 
many which had gone the round of Europe. But the rigorous scrutiny 
thus imposed upon him of all the rival types of drama was in itself a 
dramatic education of the first order; while he was also able to bring 
his own fresh and original work upon the stage intact, with nothing to 
fear from the scruples of a timid regisseur. The situation repeated 
itself, but with elements of added piquancy, when, in 1857, Ibsen 
assumed a similar position at the recently established ‘ Norwegian 


Theatre’ of Christiania. During his absence at Bergen, the National : 
party in the capital had become a formidable power, and its most 
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enuous demand was for a National stage. In 1852 a school had 

2n founded for the training of Norwegian actors; in 1853 this 
« veloped into the Norwegian Theatre, and for the next three years a 
-yalry fiercer than any that ever divided the partisans of Drury Lane 
ard Covent Garden convulsed the town. In 1856 a newly imported 
Dnanish actor was by common consent hissed off the stage of the older 
theatre. Into this conflict Ibsen threw himself with passionate con- 
viction. And he wielded the weapons of no ordinary combatant. His 
g\eat tragedy, The Warriors at Helgeland, now just completed, 
might worthily claim to embody the dramatic ideal of Norwegian art. 
One of the supreme tragic stories of all literature, the tale of the 
Volsungs, was here reproduced in terms of the more human and 
familiar world of the Sagas, and in their simple, nervous, and trans- 
parent prose. Danish critics, habituated to the romantic conventions 
of Oehlenschlager, shrank in fastidious horror from what seemed to — 
them the savage realism of Ibsen’s manner. ‘The ferocities of the 
story needed mitigation in their eyes; whereas of Ibsen’s work, it 


_might have been said, as Arnold said of Wordsworth’s, that ‘ Nature 


had taken the pen from his hand and written with her own bare, 
sheer, penetrating power.’ They craved, even in dramas dealing with 
a barbaric age, tlfe atmosphere, the ideas, of a humane and philosophic 


one. Even the critic who has taken the lead in expounding Ibsen and 


Bjornson to Europe, George Brandes, confesses that Syunove Solbakken, 
when first published, had struck him as very alien and strange. 


| Naturally enough, Ibsen’s work was declined by the Danish theatres of ~ 


‘Christiania as well as Copenhagen; and the limited appliances of the 
‘National Theatre did not admit of its production there. Ibsen had no 
resource but to publish his play, and the wider renown which it thus 
ained accelerated his final triumph. In 1859 the Nationalists of the 
cia organized themselves as ‘ the Norwegian Society, with Bjornson 
s president, and Ibsen as vice-president. The campaign against the 
anish stage was now pursued with relentless vigour, and the Danish 
oterie resisted the rude onset of the ‘patriotic Berserkers’ with 
mpotent lamentations and long-drawn elegiac wails in its organ, the 
organblad. he leader of the Danish actors, the accomplished 
ilhelm Wicke, retired from the stage; and the poet, H. O. Blom, 
ddressed him, on his departure, with a lyric dirge, in which he com- 
ared the impending ruin of the Danish stage to the fall of Valhalla, 
nd the ‘ Twilight of the Gods,’ in which the pagan world sank to its | 
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doom. This effusion provoked Ibsen to a brilliant piece of sarcasm-_ 
his memorable ‘Open Letter to the Poet H. O. Blom.’ ‘ Never fear 
he cries in the opening stanza, ‘the Twilight of the gods will come t 
an end, a new day is dawning behind yonder hill; and you shall ye 
see that that daylight can burn the rotten lumber of the past; yor; 4 « 
shall yet see that beyond the ruined Valhalla rises the new Heaven! 
The prophecy was quickly accomplished. Within two years Ibsen’s 
tragedy was triumphantly performed in the Danish Theatre 4 
It henceforth became the common possession of the Seandinaviap. 
world. | | 
The complete emancipation of the Norwegian stage may be — | 
dated trom 1860. Characteristically enough, Ibsen’s career as the 
implacable critic of the Norwegian people dates from the same year. 
He was already weaving the brilliant rhymes of Love's Comedy— 
the first of those formidable instruments of dramatic surgery whic) 
have since probed so many social sores and perplexed so many 
somnolent consciences—one not sombre and austere, however, like its 
successors, but scintillating with wit and poetry ; an audacious assault 
upon the ruling conventions of, love-making and marriage in the name 
of an idealism at once heroic and fanatical. Ibsen was too solitary and 
self-centred a nature to comply submissively with the Nationalist 
formula:when it had ceased to be a battle-cry. The battle won, it .- 
was inevitable that he who held that ‘no one is so strong as the man 
who stands alone,’ should go his own way and work out his own ideal. | 
An artist of the first rank can, indeed, rarely take any other | 
course. Nationalism in art is a cry of inspiring power in the early 
stages of artistic growth ; it rallies the scattered forces of imagination, | 
disciplines vagrant and chaotic enthusiasms, brings the neglected ore of | 
tradition under an eager scrutiny which detects and disengages its 
hidden gold. But when all this is done, the artist who has an 
individual message will impress his own meaning and his own catchet | 
upon the instruments of expression which the fire of national 
enthusiasm has forged ready to his hand. The Shakespeare of 
Richard III. and Henry V. passed into the Shakespeare of 
Hamlet and Lear. It is true that Ibsen’s great fellow-emanci- 
pator, Bjornson, has remained ‘ Norwegian’ in a sense which has long» 
ceased to hold Ibsen himself. Eagerly as he has emulated the work 
of Ibsen in drama, his more genial and expansive nature has never | 
permitted him for long to play the réle of the inexorable judge; his| ~~ 
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bitterest denunciations of Norway give way under his lips to glowing | 


prophecies of her future; he has no sooner entrenched himself in some 


lonely fastness of the imagination than he longs to enter anew into 
the great common land of the people’s thought and fancy ; and thus 
his later career has presented startling juxtapositions of local feeling 
a 2 cosmopolitan aspiration—folk-lore fand faery flung into the same 
crhcible with reports of neurotic investigations from Paris, as in that 
strange, but fascinating, study of the magnetism of religious faith, 
Overevue. Bjornson’s most perfect work has been done in the 


-nével and in the song. His lyrical personality pours itself forth with 


ir omparable energy in songs of that rare quality which speaks home 


tc every class ; they ring over the wild lakes of Jotunheim ; they are 


fz ailiar to every Christiania drawing-:.0om. But even in drama, with 
: arbitrary and uncertain. techniqu., his natural grandeur of mind 
en compels his materials, almost in spite of themselves, to arrest 


aii impose. His great trilogy, Sigurd the Bad, though never yet 


_ performed, contains scenes of overpowering effect when read ; and his 
Maria Stuart, full of robust Norwegian Scots, may be commended to 


those who wish to measure the affinity between the countrymen of 
Carlyle and Knox and those of the Northern Puritan and. Hero- 
worshipper, Ibsen. Bjornson has not attained, like Ibsen, to a 
European success on the stage. But both these great writers offer an 


example, not now to be paralleled elsewhere, of dramatic achievement 


attained’ in and through the activities of a National stage; though 
each, by virtue of his very greatness, finally transcended the limitations 


which these prescribed. | 
C. H. HeErrorp. 


(Reprinted from the ‘Daily Express.’) 
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The Theatre. 
REMEMBER, some years ago, advising a distinguished, though | 
too little recognised, writer of poetical plays to write a play as” 
unlike ordinary plays as possible, that it might be judged wi 
a fresh mind, and to put it on the stage in some small suburb 
theatre, where a small audience would pay its expenses. I said tha | 
he should follow it the year after, at the same time of the year, wit. 


read books, and do not go to the theatre, would gradually find oy 
about him. I suggested that he should begin with a pastoral plag 
because nobody would expect from a pastoral play the succession of 
nervous tremours which the plays of commerce, like the novels of — 
commerce, have substituted for the purification that comes with pity 
and terror to the imagination and intellect. He followed my advice 
in part, and had a small but perfect success, filling his small theatre for 
» twice the number of performances he had announced ; but instead of =. 
being content with the praise of his equals, and waiting to win their 
praise another year, he hired immediately a big London theatre, and 
put his pastoral play and a new play before a meagre and unintelligent 
audience. I still remember his pastoral play with delight, because, if 
not always of a high excellence, it was always poetical ; but I remember 
it at the small theatre, where my pleasure was magnified by the pleasure * 
of those about me, and not at the big theatre, where it made me 2 
uncomfortable, as an unwelcome guest always makes one uncomfortable. 
' Why should we thrust our works, which we have written with 
imaginative sincerity and filled with spiritual desire, before those quite 
excellent people who think that Rossetti’s women are ‘guys, that 
Rodin’s women are ‘ugly,’ and that Ibsen is ‘immoral,’ and who only 
want to be left at peace to enjoy the works so many clever men have: 
made especially to suit them? We must make a theatre for ourselves, 
and our friends, and for a few simple people who understand from» _ 
sheer simplicity what we understand from scholarship and thought. 
| : We have planned the Irish Literary Theatre with this hospitable  . 


| 
another play, and so on from year to year; and that the people . . 
| 


~ emotion, and, that the right people may find out about us, we hope to 
act a play or two in the spring of every year ; and that the right 
people may escape the stupefying memory of the theatre of commerce 
which clings even to them, our plays will be for the most part remote, 
spiritual, and ideal. | | | 

_. A common opinion is that the poetic drama has come to an end, 
because modern poets have no dramatic power ; and Mr. Binyon, in an 
atticle in Ihe Dome for March, seems to accept this opinion when he 
says: ‘It has been too often assumed that it is the manager who bars. 
the way to poetic plays. But it is much more probable that the poets 
have failed the managers. If poets mean to serve the stage, their 
dramas must be dramatic.’ I find it easier to believe that audiences, who 
have learned, as I think, from the life of crowded cities to live upon 
the surface of life, and actors and managers, who study to please 
them, have changed, than that imagination, which is the voice of what 
is eternal in man, has changed. The arts are but one Art; and 
why should all intense painting and all intense poetry have become 
not merely unintelligible but hateful to the greater fumber of men 
and women, and intense drama move them to pleasure? The 
audiences of Sophocles and of Shakespeare and of Calderon were not 
unlike the audiences I have heard listening in Irish cabins to songs in 
Gaelic about ‘an old poet telling his sins,’ and about ‘the five young 
men who were drowned last year,’ and about ‘the lovers that were 
drowned going to America, or to some tale of Usheen and _ his 
three hundred years in Teer nan Oge. Mr. Bridges’ Return of Ulysses, 
one of the most beautiful and, as I think, dramatic of modern plays, 
might have some success in the Arran Islands, if the Gaelic League 
would translate it into Gaelic, but I am quite certain that it would 
have no success in the Strand. 

Blake has said that all Art is a labour to bring again the Golden 
“Age, and all culture is certainly a labour to bring again the simplicity 
of the first ages, with knowledge of good and evil added to it. The 
drama has need of cities that it may find men in sufficient numbers, 
and cities destroy the emotions to which it appeals, and therefore the 
days of the drama are brief and come but seldom. It has one day 
when the emotions of cities still remember the emotions of sailors and 
husbandmen and shepherds and users of the spear and the bow; as the 
houses and furniture and earthen vessels of cities, before the coming of 
,machinery, remember the rocks and the woods and the hillside ; and 
2I 
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it has another day, now beginning, when thought anil scholarship | 
discover their desire. In the first day, it is the Art of the people ; 
and in the second day, like the dramas acted of old times in the hi den 
places of temples, it is the preparation of a Priesthood. It may be, 
though the world is not old enough to show us any example, that this 
_ Priesthood will spread their Religion everywhere, and make their Aart 
the Art of the people. . 
When the first day of the drama had passed by, actors fouhd 
that an always larger number of people were more easily moved 
through the eyes than through the ears. The emotion that 
comes with the music of words is exhausting, like all intellectual 
emotions, and few people like exhausting emotions; and therefore 
actors began to speak .as if they were reading something out of 
the newspapers. They forgot the noble art of oratory, and gave. 
all their thought to the poor art of acting, that is content with 
the sympathy of our nerves; until at last those who love poetry | 
found it better to read alone in their rooms what they had once 
delighted to hear sitting friend by friend, lover by beloved. I once 
asked Mr. William Morris if he had thought of writing a play, and 
he answered that he had, but would not write one, because actors did 
not know how to speak poetry with the half- chant men spoke it with 
in old times. Mr. Swinburne’s Locrine was acted a month ago, 
and it was not badly acted, but nobody could tell whether it was fit 
for the stage or not, for not one rhythm, not one cry of passion, was 
spoken with a musical emphasis, and verse spoken without a musical _, 
emphasis seems but an artificial and cumbersome way of saying what 
might be said naturally and simply in prose. : 
As audiences and actors changed, managers learned to substitute. 
meretricious landscapes, painted upon canvas and upon cardboard, for | 
the descriptions of poetry, until the painted scenery, which had in 
‘Greece been a charming explanation of what was least important in 
the story, became as important as the story. It needed some 
imagination, some gift for day-dreams, to see the horses and the fields 
and flowers of Colonus as one listened to the elders gathered about * . 
_—€Bdipus, or to see ‘the pendent bed and procreant cradle’ of the 
‘martiet’ as one listened to Duncan before the castle of Macbeth ; 
but it needs no imagination to admire a painting of one of the more 
obvious effects of nature painted by somebody who understands how 
to show everything to the most hurried glance. At the same time . ~ 


/ 


mavznificent, that the mind might sleep in peace, while the eye took 
Pieasure in the magnificence of velvet and silk and in the physical 


maces, made the costumes of the actors more and more 
{uty of women. These changes gradually perfected the theatre of 


€Ommerce, the masterpiece of that movement towards externality in 


lifé and thought and Art, against which the criticism of our day is 
learning to protest. | 

| Even if poetry were spoken as poetry, it would still seem out of 
place in many of its highest moments upon a stage, where the 
superficial appearances of nature are so closely copied ; for poetry is 


founded upon convention, and becomes incredible the moment 


painting or gesture remind us that people do not speak verse when 
they meet upon the highway. The theatre of Art, when it comes to 
exist, must therefore discover grave and decorative gestures, such as 
delighted Rossetti and Madox Brown, and grave and decorative 
scenery, that will be forgotten the moment an actor has said ‘It is 
dawn, or ‘It is raining,’ or ‘The wind is shaking the trees’: and 
dresses of so little irrelevant magnificence that the mortal actors and © 
actresses may change without much labour into the immortal people of 


romance. ’ The theatre began in ritual, and it cannot come to its 


greatness again without recalling words to their ancient sovereignty. 
‘It will take a generation, and perhaps generations, to restore the 
theatre of Art; for one must get one’s actors, and perhaps one’s 
scenery, from the theatre of commerce, until new actors and new 
painters have come to help one; and until many failures and imperfect 
successors have made a new tradition, and perfected in detail the ideal 
that is beginning to float before our eyes. If one could call one’s 
painters and one’s actors from where one would, how easy it would be. 
I know some painters, who have never painted scenery, who could 
paint the scenery I want, but they have their own work to do; and in 
Ireland I have heard a red-haired orator repeat some bad political 
verses with a voice that went through one like flame, and made them 
seem the most beautiful verses in the world ; but he has no practical 
knowledge of the stage, and probably despises it. | 
W. B. Yeats. 


(Reprinted from ‘ The Dome.’) 
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